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A friend writing us from Marietta, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the $0th June, says : 

“ Our wheat crops have been very much injur- 
ed by the fly, so much so that some of the farm- 
ers'in this neighborhood turned their stock into 
their fields, and others ploughed theirs up. The 
corn has also been very much injured with the 
cut-worm—many farmers have replanted the third 
itime, Indeed I was at Lancaster yesterday, and 
saw some farrowing out-their corn-fields in the 
new and planting. In my opinion it is entirely 








+H 10 late, for unless we should have a very favor- 
° pane able season they cannot expect any shing more 
sort HE that soft corn. Would it not shave been ‘more 
while profitable for those farmers to have sown Buck- 
the litt 1 wheat, and after it to have put in a crop of wheat. 


By a rotation of that kind they would have gain- 
edat least one crop, as their corn will come so 
late in the fall as to prevent their putting in win- 
ler grain or any other crop.” 









*s result to the animal from the effects of this 
glect of the dairy-maid. Whenever the udder 
tomes inflamed and hardened from either of 
8 causes, let a liniment be composed of cam- 
and blue ointment, and the udder be well 
ibrocated therewith, and should a feverish con- 
pion of the animal ensue adose of salts say 8 
4ounces at a time should be exhibited for 3 
4 days in succession. 


ute & CURE FOR THE GARGET IN COWS. 

© Cows after ceasing to be milked are very apt to 
pre suffer from an indaration of the glands of the ud- 
ting 60 def, and it not unfrequently happens that the same 
@, © Beflect is produced by negligent milking. Ifacow 
ienas, §°° 20t stripped at each time, she will ultimately 
ait, Beodry, and oftentimes the most serious consequen- 
——— 
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REARING OF HOGS: 
There is, perhaps, no part of the business of 
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that of raising swine. It is quite a common thing 
for those, who are even largely engaged in agri- 
culture, not to raise as many hogs as serve the 
purposes of their home consumption. The rea- 
sons which lead to the discreditable result may 
be traced in part to this following causes, viz:— 
1, neglect in the nurturing and feeding the ani- 
mals,—and 2, indifference to the. selection of a 
good breed. Thatevery farmer should not only 
be able to raisehogs enough for his own bacon, 
but that be should have some to sell, are facts so 
susceptible of proof that they do not require ar- 
gument to illustrate their tangibility, nor will any 
be so adventurousas to hazard their denial. 
By the term “a good breed,” we do not mean 
to say that size should preponderate in the 
choice; on the contrary, that should form but a 
secondary consideration, for there are other pre- 
requisites which enter into the composition of 
“a good breed” of hogs, that are of infinitely more 
moment. Size, to be sure, where a farmer or 
planter has a large number of hands, is an object, 
but thento render that object desirable, it, must 
be attainable at a small cost. Early maturity 
and a disposition to fatten are, therefore, traits of 
character in “a good breed” of hogs, which 
should never be overlooked. But it will appear 
obvious to any intelligent mind, that however 
much a hog may be predisposed to early maturi- 
ty, or to take on fat, that that quality can alon 
be rendered available where the animal is well 
treated; for even a race of giants would be redu- 
ced to the size of dwarfs, if badly and scantily 
fed, as it is contrary to the principles of animal 
economy, that magnitude and volume can be giv- 
en to the carcass of either man or beast, who does 
not daily receive a generous allowance of nutri- 
tive food. Half-feed a boy from infancy to man- 
hood and what is the consequence? A meagre, 
ill-looking, undersized being is presented to our 
view, at the period of his majority—and, we 
would ask, can we expect a better fate to await, 
the hog which shares a similar treatment? If 
we do, we most assuredly have mistaken the 
principles which obtain in the development of 
the animal functions, and we will as assuredly, 
reap a rich harvest of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment,—nature,—whether presented in the re- 


humble and pretensionless petition of the family 
of swine—whether the animal body belongs to 
the one or the other—must have its. necessities 
supplied—its wants and the cravings of its appe- 
tites must be gratified. As well may we ex- 
pect a luxuriant crop. from a sterile field, with- 
out proper manuring, as to éxpect that hogs, 
however good the breed, will prove profitable, if 
not well and judiciously kept ‘and fed. He, 
therefore, who would have aplentiful: supply of 
hog-meat for his household, or for sale, must 
begin right—he must be liberal, just and enlight- 
ened; for true economy in the raising of theta, 
as well asin that of any other stock, consists in 
consulting nature. ‘To enable them to, growya: 
proper quentity of nutritive food must be’ provie 
ded. If the grower of hogs'expects to have’ hie 
meat-house filled without it, he will be egregious. 
ly mistaken. Hogs may be kept in a good thri- 
ving condition upon a well set clover field through 
spring and summer, and so may they also, during’ 
fruitful mast-yeors, in the woods;. butzia either” 
case the proprietor will find his interest promo-. 
ted by providing full portions of roots, as potg-- 
toes, ruta-baga, mangel-wurlzel, and also pump 
kins. ‘The raising of these will require labor 
and expense; but the difference inthe weight, .. 
and value of his animals, will more than repay, 
him for both. Ifhis hogs are destined to’ ram 
in a clover field,’it should be in'one where there - 
is a copious supply of water, and the animalg’ 
should be ringed to prevent their rooting. We 
hold it, however, best that they should be penned 
and only occasionally permitted to range in the 
field, and that the roots which they may- receive 
should be cooked either by steaming or hoiling. 
It has been affirmed that hogs donot thriye 
well if confined in a pen and-goiled with clover: 
for ourself we are not a believer in this faith, 
unless where from neglect an abuse of this kind 
of feeding takes place. When¢he hog'roams at ” 
large he hag a chance of being his own physi- 


cian—in the fields or woods on which he may . 
graze, he finds numerous herbs and other sub- 
stances which serve as medicaments.t6 correct” 
the enervating effects of his exclusive vegetable. 
diet; and it is, therefore, but reasonable 
is cut off from these, that he should be 
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farmer so hadly attended to in this country as 
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with substitutes to keep down the baleful effecta 































































































the«crudities of those substances which he re- 
Ceives into his. stomach. All vegetable bodies 
‘which are edible are charged with more or less of 
acidities, the which, if permitted to remain uncor- 
xréeted, will prey upon and vitiate the digestive 
‘organs. At this point then, nature must be as- 
sisted arid it may easily be done. Rotten wood, 
charcoal, or chalk, if placed in a convenient part 
of the pen will be readily partaken of by its ten- 
ents, and will preserve them in health. In addi- 
tion to these it will be found serviceable to mix 
moderate portions of flower of sulphur and cop- 
peras occasionally with their messes. 

If the hogs be confined in a pen altogether they 
eanniot be kept with too much regard to their 
-. comfort and cleanliness, for although when per- 

mitted to range they luxuriate in mud and filth, 
under the former circunistances, their bedding 
should be frequently changed and their bodies in 
~)Warm weather receive the benefit of periodical 
ablutions. With these precautions, and proper 
feed, to be given at regular intervals, there is no 
quéstion but they will not only thrive well, but 
prove @ profitable stock to any farmer who may 
try the experiment of thus raising them. 





VIEW OF THE CROPS. 

"The subjoined highly important paper we copy 
from the Baltimore American.’ It presents no 
doubt a very fair view of the crops in the sever- 
al grain growing States. We have but one remark 
to add to it, which is,-that our private advices 
from Western Pennsylvania authorise us in be- 

“lieving that the wheat crops are generally good 


* there. 
THE CROPS. 
The unfavorable reports which have been me 
in the course of the present summer in reference 
. to the Grain Crops have created apprehensions 
. that the yield of the harvests wotld be so mate- 
rially lessened as to cause a considerable advance 
in the prices of bread stuffs during the ensuing 
year. The season has been marked by complaints, 
»7much more numerous and decided than those 
which we are accustomed annually to hear,—of 
thé. injary sustained by the wheat during the se- 
verity of the winter, and more recently by the ra- 
_ vages of the Hessian fly, and these complaints 
have not been confined to any particular quarter, 
but have issued from almost every grain growing 
section of the Middle States. As we have alrea- 
dy intimated, reports of this character have for 
years past regularly attended the development 
of the growing crop, and in most cases the fears 
of those who have uttered them have, : happily, 
not been realized. The frequency, universality 
and loudness of the complaints of the present 
smeason, however, evidently indicated that they 
‘ywere better founded than usual, and in order to 
Ascertain as clearly as possible their true charac: 
“Yer, an enterprising and - intelligent citizen took 


e 


Circular to each of the Postmastersin the vari- 
ons counties and towns of the grain growing 
States: 





“Battimore, June 18th, 1836. 
Sin: Considering it a matter of much impor- 


tance that correct information On the sobject of 
the Grain Crops throughout the Country should 
be collected, and with a view tothe dissemina- 
tion of such information in case the fears ef those 


who apprehend an unprodnetive yield in the ap- 
proaching crop should be likely to be realized, | 
take the liberty of requesting that you will be 
pleased to inform me of the probable result in 
your immediate neighborhood, by filling up the 
blanks in the annexed half sheet, with such one 
of the following words, viz: good, average, in- 
different, bad, very bad, as may be applicable to 
the case, adding any other matter that you may 
deem important, and returning it te me, under 
your frank, you will much oblige, &c.” 

The object of the Circular was to obtain cor- 
rect information, and in seeking for it over so 
wide and extended a field, no better, more intel- 
ligent nor more disinterested sources could be 
referred to than the Postmasters. In very mary 
instances prompt replies were returned, the 
whole of which have been kindly placed in our 
hands for the purpose of being given tothe pub- 
lic. We have therefore proceeded to classify 
them according to the States to which they be- 
long, and submit them tothe reader without fur- 
ther remark: 





NEW-YORK. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oats. Corn. 
Schenectady, average . average average promising 
Onondaga, 4 anave. none go uncertain 
Delaware, not a wheat co. good good indifferent 
Broome, indifferent indiffe'nt good indifferent 
Greene, average average average indifferent 
Seneca, good not good promising uncertain 
Yates, 2-3 ofacrop average good promising 
Orleans, indifferent short crop good uncertain 
Lewis, do short good bad 
Otsego, average half erop good half crop 
Steuben, average average good promising 
Westchester, good good good bad 

A leghany, average average ood uncertain 
Tioga, not 1-2 crop average good indifferent 
Cayuga, indifferent average good good 
Erie, indifferent none sown average bad 
Columbia, incifferent average very good bad 
Cattaraugus, average average very good not good 
[88eX, not a wheat co. promising good uncertain 
Suffolk, bad average very good indifferent 
Ulster, bad average good indifferent 
Maysville, average not much grown good very bad 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Covntias. Wheat. Rye. Oats. Corn. 

Gl ucester, indifferent very bad good indifferent 
Bergen, good average good inditlerent 
Burlington, indifferent very bad good average 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Counties. Wheat. Rye. Oals. Corn. 
Pike indifferent average good bad 
Cumberland very bad average promising promisi 
Westmoreland, average average good uncer ain | 


Rerks, less than half crop tolerable promising promising 
Franklin, very bad average very good uncertain 
Lycoming, |-3 of anave. not good promising uncertain 





DELAW ARE, ini 
Counties. Wheat. . Oats. Come 
Kent, bad indifferent very good 
Sussex, tone fair 1-2 | 

MARYLAND. tte 
Washington, very bad very bad promising promis 
Dorchester, very bad bad good bad: 


: not more than. 
Frederick, i 1-4 of « crop, } }-2 ave. good Promising 


Cecil, less than 1-2 average average bad = ’ 
Worcester, very bad indifferent good not gow 
St. Mary's, fair average promising uneg 


Caroline, not 1-2 the seed very tight very good prog 


Somerset, very bad average very good g 
VIRGINIA. . 4 
Dinwiddie, verybad fair very good indifféreg, 


Chest’ld, about the seed, small crop am 7 uncer. 


Powhattan, | very bad. none very good uneériais 

Nansemond, indifferent little sown very good average 
+ OHIO. 

Fairfield, 1-2 crop. little sown abundant romising 

Wayne, good littlesown good bee 

Ross, indifferent average good 

Craw ford, not a wheat co. little sown good wcertain 


Columbiano, very good good very good middling 


Clinton, average ood very good i 
Holmes, 2-3 ofacr p Fittle sown present — 
Seneca, very good very good very good bad- 
ILLINOIS. 
Salem, indifferent average good generally jas 


In vorieus instances the Postmasters havea 
companied their returns with remarks going more 
fully to explain the condition of the crops. Por 
tions of these remarks are subjoined, in order 
that the reader may have all the light on the gub- 
ject which they furnish. 


NEW YORK. 
Angelia, Alleghany Co. 
Unless something more happens, there willbe 
a tolerably fair crop ‘in general. 
Bedford (N. Y.) and vicinity. 
West Chester Co. 
Wheat, rye, and oats look very well, and 
prospect of good crops. 
Bath, Steuben Co, 
In the counties east of us, large fields of wheat 
have been ploughed up and corn planted. The 
grain was smothered by the deep and long cor 
tinued snow of Jast winter. 
; Martinsburg. 
Wheat is winter-killed—there will be probe 
bly over half a crop. 
Albion, Orleans Co, 
The wheat crop in this county not considered 
more than two-thirds of an average. Much it 
jured by deep snow in the winter. 
Penn Yam 
This is probably one of the best districts. 
wheat in the Union, and I think the crops willbe 
abundant, but more from the quantity of 
occupied. Wheat is, in this section, the 
crop. [The yield has been put down at sbott 
two-thirds of a guod crup.] 
Auborn. 


The wheat crop in this section of the 5% 
east of a line drawn nortl and south throug 
Cayuga Lake, is not likely to produce more 
two-thirds of the usual quantity. West ,of 
line the wheat crop is mach better, and will 
ably amount to an average. 

: | : Riverhead. 


Wheat is very much winter-killed—pror 
there will not be over two-thirds of af 
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entirely de- 
Lancaster, strayed by > hfacrop good promising 
y 

Tioga, average average good promising 
Wayne, nota wheat co. bad good bad 

tre, average = —_ _—_ 
Huntingdon, fair = — — 
Mifflin, 1-3'short —— — — 
Northumberland, indiffer’t —— — — 
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7 Binghampton, Broome Co. 

” ‘Wheat and rye very mnch winter-killed. The 
will hardly be middling. : 

on : st Onondaga Co. 

““ Wheat will produce less than one fourth 

of last year’s crop—bardly enough for bread and 

Last year this county produced probably 


500,000 bashels. This is the first year since. 


1828, that our wheat crop has failed. It being 
known early in the season, that the wheat was 
killed, our fariners turned their attention more 
vigorously towards coarse grains, of which, it is 
pretty safe to anticipate a large yield. Wheat, 
however, is our staple, but in all the counties 
east of Cayuga Lake, the harvest must be ex- 
ceedingly small. 
Essex Co. 
Not much wheat raised in this county—what 
there is, looks well. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Wellsboroug', Tioga Co. 
The wheat and rye have been injured by the 
snow, but the weather has since been favorable 
for the winter grain, and we have a prospect of 
a fair average crop. 
Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 
J have never seen so general a failure in the 
wheat crops. 
Reading, Berks Co. 
Thefly has perhaps never been in our county 
so destructive to the wheat as thisseason. The 
rye crops look tolerably well. 
Greensburg, Westmoreland Co. 
Wheat will be a fair common crop—about 
one-fourth less than last, which was abundant. 
Carlisle, Cumberland Co. 
The late and long continual rains have injur- 
ed the crops in some parts of this county, but 
recently they have much revived in appear- 


ance. 
; Milford, Pike Co. 
The prospect for the wheat is supposed to be 
hardly half a crop. 
Lancaster. 
The wheat crops have so completely failed, 
that many of the farmers who have disposed of 
their last year’s crops, have purchased for the com- 
ing year. Farmers who raised last year from 
1000 to 1500 bushels will this year scarcely have 
sufficient for seed. 
. Chambersburg, Franklin Co. 
From the best information I can obtain, this 
valley from the Potomac to Philadelphia, will 
not give more than the seed and bread. Many 


. of our farmers will not have their seed. We 


have a good deal of old wheat in this county. 


DELAWARE. 
: Georgetown, Sussex Co. 
There is very little wheat raised in this coun- 
ty, and the last winter destroyed the small crops 
that were sown. Corn is our staple, and the 
present prospect is that there will not be half a 
crop. . 
Dover, Kent Co. 
Wheat and rye much injured by the winter and 
fly. Oats remarkably fine, and very good pros- 
pects for a large crop of corn. 
MARYLAND. 
, Elkton, Cecil Co. 
Many of our farmers will not have more than 
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their ‘seed from their wheat fields, and some] 


- 


think they will not have even that. 
Denton, Caroline Co. 
Of wheat there is not enough to half sow the 
same ground. 
Snowhill, Worcester Co. 
The crops of wheat will not much more than 
yield the secd. 
Cambridge, Dorcester Co. 
Throughout this county there is not one farm 
that will yield a fair average crop of wheat ; 
the late rains improved the appearanc® of the 
wheat crop very much, but the prevailing winds 
during the wholetime, bruised the heads to such, 
an extent that nearly one half of what was 
headed out will be destroyed bythe blast. In 
our low lands the opinion prevails that the corn 
crop will be almost entirely lost; on the uplands 
the prospect is fair. 
Hagerstown, Washington Co. 
Our wheat crops were never so poor through- 
out the whole county. There will scarcely be 
enough raised fur seed and bread. Rye is a 
shade better, but very indifferent. ‘The oats 
and corn crops look well. Farmers are sowing 
buckwheat and millet in their wheat fields. 
Frederick, Frederick Co. 
Wheat is very bad—not more than one-fourth 
of anaverage. The rye croup in this immediate 
neighborhood will be less than half a crop. The 
appearance of the corn and oats has materially 
improved within the last ten days, and witha 
continuance of favorable weather, both will 
be very large, as many fields were pluughed up 
and planted in corn and oats. 
Leonardtown, St. Mary’s Co. 
The crop of wheat isnot an average of the 
last five or ten years, thuugh more promising 


than last year. 
VIRGINIA. 
Suffolk, Nansemond Co. 
Corn crops much injured by constant rains, 
bnt the last ten days of constant dry weather has 
improved them much. 
Scottville. 


Some farms will not make as much wheat as 
was sown. 
Chesterfield Court House. 
The wheat seeded in this county will not av- 
erage more than two or three to one. 
OHIO. 
Tiffin, Seneca Co. 
The general. impression is that our crops of 
wheat, rye and corn will be more abundant than 
they ever have been heretofore. 
Wilmington, Clinton Co. 
The drovght in April and May, and the con- 
stant rains which succeeded, it was feared would 
destroy the prospects of the farmer; but for the 
last two weeks the weather has been fine, and 
all sorts of grain look promising. 
New Lisbon, Columbia Co. 
We rarely have any but good crops in this re- 
gion, and the present promises about as usual. 





To render more full and complete the informa- 





mation which wegdesire to lay before our read- 
ers on this interesting subject, we annex p 
graphs which have passed under our notice 
in the last ten days: 4 


a: 









[From the Gennessse (N. Y.) Farmer] © ~. 

Wueat.—The season is now so far advan- 
ced.that a tolerable conjecture may be forme: 
as to the state of the wheat crop, and tha aes 
produced upon it by the Jast’ winter, From our 
limited observation and from what we have been 
able to learn from various anthentic sources, it 
appears thatein what is called Wesiern N. York, 
which is emphatically the wheat district of the 
state, the wheat has suffered to an extent quite e 
qual to what was first apprehended. The West- 
ern counties extending to Wayne, and Sétieca, 
may expect a medium crop—in Wayne, Seneca 
and Cayuga counties there is much wheat that 
promises well, but asa whole, it has been @; 
deal thinned, and many places entirely di - 
ed—while farther east, Onondaga, Oswego, 
dison and Oneida counties, the wheat has suffer- 
ed still more extensively. In the most favoras 
ble section of Onondaga, where the crops have 
rarely if ever failed, but few first rate pieces are 
to beseen; while in the less favorable secti 
hundreds of acres have been totally destroyed, 
and have been ploughed up for spring crops. 
The same remarks, but toa greater extent are ap- 
plicable to Madison and Oneida. iis 

But though the past winter has destroyed 
much of the wheat, if what remains produces an 
ordinary yield there need be no apprehension of 
a deficiency of bread stuffs. There is at the 
present moment a vast amount of wheat in the 
country of last year’s harvest, greater perhaps 
than has often been known, and farmers are in 
every section industriously endeavoring, by an 
extended culture of the coarser and spring grain, 
to supply any apprehended deficiency that’ may 
arise from the defect of the winter on their wheat 
fields. 

The Agricultural Report of the crops in the 
vicinity of the city of New York, for the month of 
June, says— . 

“In the early part of the month the rains con- 
tinued unabated, and many were fearful the 
crops would be destroyed. At the close of the 
month, however, there was a change aud fine 
weather commegged—before the month closed 
the hopes of the farmer were gladdened. 

“Wheat and Rye appears well, stocks 
with every appearance that the bolts will fill w 
in wet spots ’tis thin, no fly or blight has in 
it in the least; on the whole, there will be a fair 
crop. 

Com looks the wotst of any thing else, and 
is very backward, and may be injured.” 

In Pennsylvania, west of the mountains, the aec- 
counts are decidedly favorable. A late Pittsburg 
Advocate says— 

% We perceive that our eastern brethren are 
loud and Jugubrious in their complaints ‘of the 
crops, particularly the wheat. The crops in this 
section of country have not failed or come short 
of their usual exuberance. Onthe contrary, our 
farmers tell us that they ate promising beyond 
any former season, and bid fair richly to reward 
their toils.” 

The Wilkesbarre Farmer says— _. - 
“In our last we spoke of the unfayorable ap- 
arance of the crops in variousparts. We have 
nce had ah opportunity to view the i 


® Vihis neighborhood, and are happy in being able 
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to say they are the most promising we have seen 
im any quarter.” * 
_ he recent convention st aprege / broug 
together citizens from various parts of Pennsyl- 
“The result of the inquiries addressed to 
. on the subject of the crops of grain was, 
that “the fears which bad been entertained afew 
‘weeks since of a considerable failure will not be 
» 


ie Me land, from ali the information we can 
gain. on the, sobject, we have no doubt there 
will bes very material falling off in the wheat 
crops—not only in the Westero counties, but 


wey ree the Eastern Shore. 
In Ohiothere is the promise of an abundant 
crop of all kinds of grain. The Tuscarawss Ad- 
vocate states that the crops in that region never 
a better appearance for a bountiful 
The Cincinnati Gazette of the 6th 
instant says that the harvest had commenced in 
the Miami country, and that the wheat is consid- 
ered below an average. 

Respecting the crops in Virginia, we havethe 
following account in the Farmers’ Register, pub- 
lished at Fredericksburg. This account is up to 
27th June, and it is likely that the favorable wea- 

ince experienced may have improved the 

The statements here given are confirmed 
by numerous letters published in the Register: 

The season and state of crops.—From all the 
accounts before us, public and private, it is infer- 
red that the wheat crop througbout Virginia, will 
fall short of half of an average crop—and that 
the whole wheat crop of the United States will 
be.not much better than that of Virginia alone. 
We subjoin, in extracts from private Jetters, ma- 
ny of the facts that have reached us: but none of 
these, @xcept the one from Halifax, Va., even re- 
fer to the latest and worst calamities, caused by 
the inundation of most ofthe rich and extensive 
river bottoms of Virginia and North Carolina.— 

great source of injury tothe wheat, and 
wasanticipated as far back as last October, 

and expected then to be unusually destructive, 
was the Hessian fly. In wisigee tothis, and to 
other minor evils, the very wef Season latterly has 
done great damage, either by filling the soil with 
water, or entirely overflowing its surface. In the 
latter part of May, and first half of June, there 
were a1 days in succession, on which more or 
lesé rain fell—and some of these rains came in 
floods: and even since the close of this uninter- 
rupted seties, there has been an unusual quanti- 
ty of rain. * high land, the meee! estimates of 
crops expected, vary from one fourth to three 
fourths of an average. In some few cases, they 
are worse and better than these ordinary extremes 
varying from nothing worth reaping, to nearly 
afsir prodact. Of the lattercases, very few have 
been heard of—and those not very lately. From 
the newspapers, we learn that in Buckingham 
and the nearest adjacent counties, the wheat was 
bees fair, — as hen still better: if 
these are ‘the only parts of Virginia as much 
favored, of which we have heard. “On our own 
we cannot estimate the crop of wheat at 

more than the fourth of what the land could pro- 
duct:'and where the damage from the fly was 
the and the general growth the best, there 
‘Was greatest from scab, or empty or 


will be very bad, 

But the rich bottom Jands on our rivers have 
suffered most. They bave all been covered by 
freshets, and to very unusual.depths. The Ro- 
anoke bottom lands have suffered most. The 
wheat there is almost entirely destroyed, as well 
as other crops, and the soil itself, in many parts, 
has been carried off by the floods, so that the 
damage to the land is even of more emount than 
the entige loss of the year’s crops. 

Two more days (the 25th and 26th) have pass- 
ed since the foregoing remarks were written, and 
on both rain has fallen’ profusely and heavily: 
the consequent increase of damage to the wheat 
will be necessarily great. Where ready for the 
scythe, it must bemuch beaten down and tangled 
by the heavy rain of last night; and where still 
green, there is danger of the rust coming to de- 
stroy much of the quantity and value of the small 
product previously expected. 

June 27th. 


[From the Poughkeepsie Casket. ] 
WHEAT. 

Wheat, ( Triticum,) is in more universal use as 
food for man, and ig adapted to more varieties of 
climate and temperature than any other grain. 
We can trace its use as far back as Abraham, and 
it is not at all improbable that it was the seed 
sown by Abel, and was the peculiar object of his 
care as a husbandman. In scripture it is known 
by the name of corn, which many readers have 
mistaken for the maize or Indian corn now in 
use, but which was not known to the agricultu- 
rists of the Old World until the discovery of A- 
merica, it being an indigenous plant of our conti- 
nent. There ate seven different kinds of wheat, 
that are radically, so while there are some differ- 
ences or peculiarities in each variety. The first 
which we shall notice is the 

SUMMER WHEAT. ( Triticum estivum.) 

This grain is supposed to be a native of Sibe- 
ria, in the Jand of the Betchkirs. It cannot en- 
dare the cold like winter wheat, and its whole 
appearance is that of a weak plant; the stem is 
delicate, the ears slender and provided with long 
beards. The advantage which the farmer derives 
from spring wheat is the surety he has of its be- 
ing uninjured by the effects of frost, which often 
produce an indifferent crop. The sowing may 
be delayed as late as the month of May, and the 
crop is sometimes fit for the sickle almost as 
quick as the autumnal. This kind of grain is 
somewhat less nutritious than the winter wheat, 
and consequently the former is preferred by the 
baker. The next in order is the 
WINTER OR LAMMAS WHEAT. ( Trilicum Hiber- 

num.) 

This grain is far more vigorous than the form- 
er; the ear is thick and almost destitute of beards; 
but is more subjeet to blight.. There are several 
varieties of this kind, probably produced by dif- 
ferent modes of culture. The colors are usually 
divided into white and red, the former is more 
productive and the flour ofa better quality. There 
is another kind called the 
DUCK BILL OR conicat wueat. ( Triticum Tur- 


5 dead parts of heads, The quality of the grain|"GYPTIAN OR MANY SPIKED WHEAT. ( Triticiim 


Compositum. a 

This variety is also called the Corn of Abin. 
dance, and is chiefly cultivated in Egypt and ad 
jacent countries, and in Italy. This is the 
of grain which Christ and his disciples gathered 
on the Sabbath day. It grows luxuriously in Py 
lestine, and will bear great degrees of heat and 
drought without injury. The peculiarity of Fo 


consists of several spikelets ; it has long beards, 


POLISH WHEAT. ( Triticum polonicum.) 
It has never been cultivated to any extent, and 
is reared principally in the hot-houses of hortieule 
tural gardens. The next variety is 


SPELT WHEAT. ( Triticum spelia.) 
Some have imagined this to have been the Tr. 
ticum of the Romans and the Zea of the 
although the latter term has been applied to maize, 
This wheat is peculiarly adapted to warm clim. 
ates, and flourishes abundantly at the Cape of 
Good Hope and Australia. It grows also: ig 
Spain, France, Germany and Switzerland. - It ids 
generally sown in the spring; grows s 
with a stalk nearly solid, Bread made from the 
flour is of a dry quality.. The last variety is the 


ONE SEEDED WHEAT. (Triticum monoccocum,) 

The growth of this plant is more diminutive 
than any of the wheat kind, the ear and bearer 
being quite small and the spike containing only 
one single row of grains. This wheat is used 
principally in Switzerland. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the sub- 
ject in detail ; we will conclude with a few desuk 
tory remarks upon its culture. It is an almost 
universal*custam to sow wheat, rye, oats, Darley, 
&c. broad-cast, but recent experience has shown 
that the productiveness of the grain is greatly in- 
creased by drilling or planting the grain in rows 
about fifty inches apart. The, most important 
part of this department of husbandry is that of 
ploughing, which Cato the Roman and all sue 


greatest care that it be done well. By having the 
soil well turned up, and pulverized, mixing the 


face with the earth into which the lower fibresof 
the root will spread, greatly facilitates the process 
of germination. It is wondrous to witness the 
progress of vegetation from the seed to the ear— 


tiplication superior to the rest of the vegetable 
kingdom, and were it not so, the casualties’ to 
which they are subject during their earlier stages 
would often prove fatal to the hopes of the farm- 
er. One or two circumstances may be mention- 
erl where such casualties are of infinite service in 


the musca pumilionis, or wheat fly, is accystom- 
ed to deposit its eggs in the very core of the ple- 
mule or primary shoot of wheat, so that it is com- 
pletely destroyed. 

But the multiplying properties of the plant 
soon repairs the injury, and that which seemed 
like a misfortune is a god-send to the farmer.— 


year, when the vegetable powers of the plant is 
in the greatest activity, an effect is produced 
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plant consists in that formation of the ear, whieh 


ceeding observers laid down as requiring the’ 


vegetable decompositions that lie upon the sar- ' 


The grain-bearing plants possess a power of mul+ ’ 


the production of cereal grains. An insect called . 


“This destruction occurring in the spring of the ~ 
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f wheat as it is ofa very inferior quality, fruit tree ; shoots immediately spring up from 
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ly rooted, and produces probably a dozen stems 
rears where, but for the temporary mischief, it 
aight have sent forth only one.” 


BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 
Roxsury, June 15, 1886. 


The Hon. Thos. L. Winthrop, 
President of the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society: ; 

Sir:—Mr. Isnard put into my hands a few days 
since, amemoir “On Indigenous Sugar and the 
Actoal Situation of that Industry in France, &c.” 
It was published in the early part of this year in 
Paris, by Mr. De Dombasle. That gentleman 
was for many years concerned in a large establish- 
ment, for the manufacture of Beet-Sugar, but he 
is now the Superintendent of the national Exper- 
imental Farm, which is a highly valuable appen- 
dage to the Royal Agricultural Society. He has 
long been well known, as one of the ablest wri- 
ters, and most intelligent experimentalists, on ru- 
ral affairs, of modern times; being equally as con- 
spicuous for his practical illustrations, as for his 
great scientific attainments, in whatever relates to 
the advancement of the usefal arts, and the tillage 
of his country. 

I have made several extracts from his very in- 
teresting and instructive work, with the view of 
presenting, in a succinct manner, the progress 
which has been made, and is now making in Eu- 
rope, in this important branch of industry. 

It appears that the manufacture of sugar, from 
the beet, was first attempted in Silesia, by Mr. Ar- 
chard, in the early part of the present century, but 
was soon abandoned. In 1810, successful ex- 
periments were made in France, by Mr. Andre 
and Mr. Isnard, which having been made known 
to the Emperor Napoleon, under the auspices of 
the radiant and mighty genius of Chaptal, he is- 
sued an imperial decree, for encouraging the 
manufacture, on a large scale, and establishments 
were commenced at the village of Pont-a-Mous- 
son in Lorraine, in 1811 and 1812. Jt is nota 
litle remarkable that the first was erected under 
the superintendance of Mr. Isnard, and is still in 
full and successful operation, after a suspension 
of a year or two. 

Mr. De Dombasle observes, “This industry, al- 
though so powerfully favored by the imperial gov- 
ernment, seemed to expire with it; and it was not 
until 1820, that but very few people believed the 
manufacture of sugar, from the beet, was ary thing 
more than aridiculous attempt to achieve what 
was impracticable, and had been induced by the 
long and rigorous continential blockade, which 
had enhanced the price of sugar to 90 cents per 
pound, Still the sparks of this industry were pre- 
served in France; it has maintained its position 
and flourished in the shade under the mgis of 
sufficiently moderate duties, which were imposed 
on foreign sugar,for the mere purpose of revenue. 
8 that, in truth, it may be said, that it has pros- 
pered, not only withoutthe aid of the government, 
but in spite of it, for nothing is more remarkable 
than the disdainful manner in which it was treat- 
ed, until 1830, by the national administration.— 
It appeared that the Bourbons could not forget 
the stigma of its imperial origin. Atlast the gov- 
ernment has been compelled to notice its exist- 
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&@ most productive element for fattening catleand 
enriching the land.” beer g 
Mr. De Dombasle is of opinion, that in the 
British government, there was « profound princi- 
Fret epi of ‘phianropy which toned 
parent spirit of ‘philnt y, which 
will amount to 60,000,000 pounds.” the abolition of slavery in the West-Indies. That 
“To judge properly of the importance of an|it had in view the ultimate monopoly-of thesu- 
industry, which has for its end the creation of a| gar trade of the world, as her East-India colonies 
product, which bas hitherto been furnished by|could supply the entire demand of E at 
our colonies,—to appreciate the degree of encou-| least; and her policy has ever been to her 
ragement, which it merits, on the part of those | vast oriental possessions, at the expense and. ulti- 
public men, whose province it is,to watch over| mate destruction of the West-Iodia planters, 
the prosperity of their country, and to hasten the} Mr. isnard has submitted to my examination, 
increase of national wealth, it is necessary to} some preliminary observations and calculations, 
glance at the situation in which France is now /|on the establishment of a beet-root sugar manu- 
placed, with respect to her colonies. The pres-| factory in this State. He has given the details of © 
ent generation are the observers of a most grave | the expense and estimated nett income on a given 
and important spectacle. [t is that presented by | capital, by which it appears that from 25 to 75 
the fall of the gigantic colonial edifice, which the | per cent. may be realized. I hope some of our 
Europeans had reared in the new world. The| enterprising capitalists will. be inducedto under- 
English colonies of North America commenced 


take the experiment, for that it must ultimately 
the march of this grand transatlantic revolution, | become one of . our t branches of industry, 
and France, herself, by aiding them in their sepa- 


scarcely admits of a doubt. jen! 

ration from the mother country, laid the axe at} Idonot know any subject so worthy of the 
the base of the colonial structure; for it was ea-| consideration of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
sy to foresee, that as soon as a single one of the | Society, as this new culture. It will rendet our 
American nations, broke the fragile bonds, which | climate independent of the tropics, and introduce 
placed a whole people under the dependence of a|a great and valuable staple for our farmers, whieh - 
government, situated in another hemisphere, all |has been much required, to elevate them to the 
the moral power of the colonial system was an-|level of other more naturally favored portions of 
nihilated; and the Inperenvence of all the other|the Union. We have no distinctive crop, to 
colonies would soon be the inevitable conse- | which our land-owners can direct-their attention 
quence.” se constant and oan —— ef prot, _ Even 

“The enfranchisement of all the people on the | ‘24/80 corn is not always to upon, 
American continent, has now been pe. lteter our soil is not generally ¢ot ~—" wnat We 
Can it be seriously believed, that a few islands, |°F@ 00 far North to enter, “ . oa 
situatedin the vicinity of that continent, will long | ‘¥¢ of tobacco and cotton, an are comedians to 
remain dependant upon the people of Europe®— | C0fine our labors to the rearing o Bi infipite ver 
In the slave colonies, a very evident cause has | Tiety of small articles, or to grazing. prt ge, 
tended to retain the people as dependent upon the | Pork and beef are our chief products, w ous 
parent country. There no revolution was possi- raised at a vast expense, for our big Si 
ble in favor of the whites, and if anv occurred, it such immense fields to a hay or ee stock 
must be like that of St. Domingo. The colonists, | 24ring Cot AG eee 4 fee Sodas ae 
therefore, dare notattempt any enfranchisement, | ‘hat the farmer is prec aa a apres Oo 
in favor of themselves, in the West-Indies, for their | ‘¥, Which he so deservedly merits, from his ar- 
only reliance against a servile revolt and war, was 


duous and patient industry, - for which all a 
on the parent country. But now theparent coun-| ‘her classes of society are emulously str 
try ay coeenea’ ait abolition aon in | Which they can, more aga attain. ‘By ber 
those colonies, and it is very certain, that the e- | Without end, itis true, the binned ssoshes drowe 
mancipation of the blacks, strikes a fatal blow to fortably, but og ** oe he gg 
the cultivation of sugar,* and will ultimately ex- happy mg 1s fend "i te ‘high 
tinguieh it. This is a truth, which no one can | ther states the riplonag should nde-b'an 
doubt; andit is highly probable, that if no acci- | Toad to affluence, an Pas, the condition of the 
dental cause strips us of our West-India colonies, | ¢“ort be made to af an ‘eent iuebendiien’ a 
we shall soon be obliged to forego their products | Virtuous, hardy an intellige 
of sugar, for it cannot be reasonably believed, New England. 

The quantity of flour and cereal grains—es 


that France can long maintain slavery in her col- . 
onies, when the blacks are emancipated in the wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats, annually impor- 


neighboring English islands. ted from the middle, southern and westernstates, 


“Jt is under these circumstances, that Provi-| is enormous, and is a sufficient Lopraa g on, 
dence has offered us the means of replacing the | our soil and climate, for the culture even 


richest product of our colonies, by a vegetable of | stuff,and we export, of agricultural products, but 
our own country, and which, at the same time, litte. This septa —< of ‘our eget 
introduces into our agriculture, a plant, which fa-| ture aydoprie: mai ° ee omy 
4 . . ° cti , be 
vors its progress in an eminent degree, as it forms - ab Soa ot the nite! Stat oan teat 
and climate are less atlverse to the hopes of the ~ 


ence ; for it has become so important, from the 
great results which have been produced, that: it 
can no longer be disregarded. From the ten to 
twenty millions of pounds of sugar, which were 
brought into the market, some five or six years 
since, the quantity which will be made this year 








* All, or nearly all, the sugar establishments in few ? 
St. Domi destroyed by the blacks, and| farmer. But if the catia Oe 
omingo, were destroyed by Mee Recosstilly inirodoend, the, rm ag 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


 qhi¢h will result may be anticipated, from what 
“has been accomplished in France, within the 
brief period of fifteen years. I confidently, be- 
lieve, that the culture of silk and the sugar beet 
“‘@Allreffeet such a salutary change in the condi- 
‘¢jo0 of the farmers, that they will present as much 
P power, independence of circumstances, and 
“ ce, asthe cultivators of the earth, in any 
‘portion of the glube. 
“: Germany, Prussia and Russia, have recently 
entered, with zeal, into this favored branch of ru- 
‘yal economy,and even England, where there has, 
hitherto, been such an indifference to the subject, 
#f not amounting to contempt, | perceive, by the 

Jast arrival from London, has at last awaken- 
-ed-from her stupor, and a company was about 
, nized, under the name of the United 
Kingdom Beet Root Sugar Association, with a 
— 6f 1,000,000 of dollars. , 

. Isnatd, having first aided in introducing the 
‘manufacture of sugar from the beet into France, 
arid ‘having kept himself constantly informed of 
the various improvements which have been made 
since, may well be confided in, as an able pioneer, 
for this industry, in the United States. 

/*In Philadelphia, efforts are-being made, by a 
eoimpany, to commence the culture of the beet, 
‘end to manofacture sugar in Pennsylvania. An 
‘agent has been sent to France to collect informa- 
‘tion; and from the measures which are in train 
there. iv every prospect of a favorable result. 

From your long and meritorius services, as an 
officer of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
‘and your known patriotic disposition to advance 
the best interests of your country, by all the pos- 
sible means within your power, | am fully persua- 
ded, that this very interesting subject will receive 
from you and your highly respectable and public- 
Spirited associates, all that consideration, coun- 
tenance and encouragement, which it appears so 
pre-emineutly to merit. 

With sentiments of the highest respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
H. A. S. DEARBORN. 


[From the Southern Agriculturist.] 
ON THE WORKING AND THINNING OF COTTON. 


My Dear Sir,—Your repeated solicitations 
to send you something for your journal, have 
induced me to overcome my indisposition to 
Write, and accordingly to prepare you something 
m the shape of an article. However, before 
proceeding any further, I must remind you of 
the fact, that this is the first time that “Old 
Homespun,” has ventured to appear in the pub- 
lic prints. Jf, therefore, the clothing of lis i- 
deas be not of the most fashionable texture, I 
am confident, that you and the public will ex- 
cuse the appearance he makes, when he tellsyou 
that he does so, merely that his young friends 
may benefit by his publication of those facts, 
which long experience has taught him to be 
pe heref 

propose, therefore, to give my notions upon 
the working and thinning of callin. “ 

. The cotton are generally up about the 
* first of May ; and the corn crops have been plan- 
‘ted, At this rou? sank although I seldom 

any grass in my fie commence hoeing. 
his I do, togtir and loosen the earth, in wale 


thatthe reots of the young plants may expand. 
] consider this hoeing of incalculable advantage, 
but great care should be taken as tothe mode of 
doing it. 

In my first working, I use the hoe, principally 
on the sides of the bed, inclining to the top of 
it. Alongside of each bill of cotton, a chop or 
two is made, on the top of the bed, to loosen the 
earth abont the plants. In doing this, the work- 
er must carefully observe not to draw the dirt a- 
way, as he removes the hoe from the chop it bas 
made, else he willleave the plant exposed. An- 
other thing which he should be made to observe, 
is, not so cut down the bed in such a manner as 
to form a ridge in the alleys. If he do not ob- 
serve this rule most scrupulousty, he will fill up 
the alleys in such a manner as to prevent the 
rain from freely passing off when it falls. The 
non-observance of this rale has ruined many a 
crop of cotton. 

The second working is generally to haul up 
the earth to the plant. This is done, by stand- 
ing in one alley, and reaching over the bed with 
a hoe, and drawing up to the plant, the earth, 
which, in the first working he had loosened in 
the opposite alley. The object of hauling up is 
twofold—first, to kill and to cover the grass; 
and second, in gathering the earth around the 
plant, to give it moisture, and consequently a 
start in growth. In the second working I thin 
down the plants to four, five or six, in propor- 
tion to the strength of growth, &c. 

The third working is done precisely as the 
second, and in this working, I thin the plants 
down to two or three in each hill, as cigcumstan- 
ces may require. 

In the fourth working, which takes place a- 
bout the middle of June, I thin down the plants 
to two ina hill, which at the rate of 60 or 65 
hills on a task row (105 feet) leaves us from 
120 to 180 plants to each row. 


These workings having been gone through, 
the consideration next arises—* are the beds suf- 
ficiently large ; or are they likely to be washed 
down by the late rains?”’ If either is the case, 
I haul up the bed—if otherwise, I hoe, taking 
care, at the same time, to keep up the original 
size of the bed, by hoeing up to the top of the 
same in an oblique direction, from the alleys. 
This operation is, by some planters,called “ side 
hauling.” 

The crop being thinned down as described, 
my most careful and sensible hands are now se- 
lected to thin. These are sent over the crop, 
and whenever a growth of six or seven feet is 
expected, they are instructed to leave but one 
plant in each hill. Where the growth is expec- 
ted to be from only four to five feet, they are in- 
structed to leave from ninety to 100 plants in the 
task row; and the poorest land from 120 to 
130. 

After the fourth working, thé cotton need not 
be worked, except where the plant is low, and 
‘wants hauling up to give it growth. The plant 
when well grown, is apt to be bruised and injut- 
ed by being worked—the tops and arms of the 
plant are likely to be broken; and in many oth- 
ey respects it receives more injury than ser- 





I have thus, circumstantially described the 


%, et 





working and thinning of cotton, because,’ Mp, 
Editor, many years experience has taught 
that it is the most important consideration i 
whole process of cotton planting. Not to’ gp. 
derstand it correctly, is to the young planter 
loss of one half of bis’ yearly interests, © 
In concluding this article, I will recapitulate 
what | have said in the form of a few maxims 
for the young planter. “hy 
Ist Working, keep your fields at an early page 
od clear of grass—loosen the earth about the 
plant—thin your cotton moderately, and keep 
your alleys clean and open. 
2d Working—haul the earth up to the pla 
thin them down to four or five, and othe 
observe the same rules as in the first. 3 
8d and 4th Workings—continue to haul 
thin down the plants to the number requiréd; 
and never at any one period suffer water to’ re 
main upon your field. If you have too mi 
water in the first growth of your cotton, it 
render it backward, by rendering it too cold, af 
if you suffer it to remain upon the land when 
the plants begin to blossom and pool you may 
losers calculate on losing one-half of your 
ruit. ule 
I remain, Mr. Editor, your friend and well wish 
er. OLD HOMESPUN, ’ 


[From the New Eng!and Farmer.] 
GYPSUM OR PLASTER OF PARIS. 


When pure it does nvt effervesce with acids; 
it is insipid in taste and free from smell; but 
there are other sorts which vary in purity, and 
hence the analysis of many chemists differin 
their accounts of its properties. There is, how- 
ever, a simpie mode of trying its quality, which 
consists in putting a quantity of it, pulveriged 
into a dry pot over the fire; and when heated 
gives outa sulphurous smell. If the ebullitios, 
or bubbling which then takes place is consider 
ble, the plaster is good; if not, it is considered 
indifferent: and if it remains motionless, like 
sand, it is thought to be worth hardly any thing 
Another test of its goodness is obtained by put 
ting the powder alone into an iron pot over 
fire, and when it bubbles, like boiling wateryit 
will admit of astraw being thrust to the bottom 
without resistance. {t isstated by Mr. Smith.of 
Tunstall, that having a field of red clover whieh 
had been manured with gypsum, and had prod 
ced a fine crop, he carefully repeated the trial 
on two square perches——one with powdered eit 
sum, the other without any : the result of w 
experiment on the crops, when mown for hay 
and aftefwards cut for seed, was as follows >— 

Hay crop. Seed. Straw. 
Gypsum 60cwt. Sqrs. 211bs. 22cwt. oqrs.. 12lbe 
No manure 20cwt. Oqrs. 20lbs. Scwt. Oqrs. 

He says cattle show a marked predilection for 
clover which has been gypsumed, that, after once 
having it, they have been observed to walk de 
liberately to it the whole length of a field with- 
out tasting a part that was grown withoat 
thongh a tolerably good crop; and in his 
ion not only increases the vigor and the 
of the plant, but also perceptibly increases the 
richness of its juices. Ph. 

The soils x4 which it is most congenial, a0 


the light, dry, sandy, and gravelly, to heavy loam 
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unless the former happens to have been 

well limed. : 
“The crops to which it is most appropriate, are 
the artificial grasses, though it has been also 
known materially to improve the sward of moss 
bound pasture. " It never appears.te produce bet- 
ter effects than when it has been laid on red clo- 
ver, already so fur grown as that the leavesnear- 
ly cover the soil ; for there seems no doubt, that 
it acts with the greatest force when it adheres to 
them, and the longer it remains upon them the 
better. It should therefore be&pplied as a top 
dressing. In order to spread it, with the inten- 
tion of covering the leaves, acalm day should be 
chosen; and it should be spread in by the hand, 
or rather through a sieve, either early in the mor- 
ning in which the dew has fallen heavily, or late 
at night, or after a gentle shower, that thus the 

moisture may occasion it to stick to them. 
With respect to the permanency of gypsum as 
a manure for artificial grasses, it has been stated 
in those cases in which its beneficial effects have 
been proved, that sainfoin dressed with it did 
not materially decline until the fourth crop, and 
onsowing again it recovered, and became as pro- 
ductive as before, yielding on a thin soil about a 
load anda half; whilst another patch dressed 
partly with soot, became so weak as to be scarce- 
ly,worth mowing. Its durability when applied to 
lucerne, has been found to produce very fine 
crops for five years. As an instance, both of its 
effect and the prejudice which many people en-| 
tertain against it asa manure, an anecdote has 
been related of a gentleman, who, having re- 
commended its use, ordered his servant to spread 
a small quantity of it secretly upon an adjoining 
piece of sanfoin, belonging to an old farmer, who 
vehemently decried it. The crop proved sur- 
prisingly abundant on that spot to which the 
gypsum had been applied, but upon discovering 
its occasion, the old man instead of profiting by 
the circumstance, grew peevish, and wondered 
why his neighbor should have taken the liberty 
of spreading this new-fangled manure over his 
sainfoin, which, for aught he knew, might do 
more harm than good. The laugh, however, go- 
Ing against him, he determined to get rid of it by 
breaking up the sainfoin and sowing peas, when, 
behold! they also rose in judgment against him, 
80 evidently on the gypsumed part, that he was 
constrained, though reluctantly, to acknowledge 
that “it seemed good stuff; yet he was never 


dog clays, and to wet land it seems to yield no 


known afterwards to lay a bushel of it on his|*” 


farm.— Bost. Cour. 


shire, bull gained the 
nwrwreges ata cattle show 

Until disposed of, this fine bull will stand at the resi- 
dence of the editor of this paper at $5 per cow, and as 
an inducemént to those who may have cows needing his 
services, the editor wil! obligate bimself to give $15 for 
any female calf which may be borne to Brilliant, when 6 
week sold, whose dam is a deep milker. 

Also, a white and red Heifer, a pure and full bred im- 
proved ‘short horn, of beautiful proportions and fine 
growth. She was calyed 9th June, 1834, dam Blossom. 
Blossom out of Matchless, a full bred improved short-horn 
cow, got by Favorite, son of R Collings Favorite, whose 
daw was by H. Allison’s gray bull, sire Orlando, a cele- 
brated improved short-horn bull, which gained the high- 
est prize premium cf 10 sovereigns at the Manchester 
cattle show. 

This is a most promising animal, and is now in calf to 
that fine bull Bvilliant, and is the grand daughter of 
that great animal Emperor, raised by the hon. Charles A. 
Rarnitz, of York, Pa. which weighed in September, 
1835, when thin in flesh, 3710 Ibs. ! 

HE HAS ALSO FOR SALE, 

That celebrated and beautiful full bred improved short- 
horn Durham Cow, raised by that distingn shed and saga- 
cious breeder, John Barney, Exq. which was so admired 
at the fair last fall. She is of a fashionable roan color, of 
silky hide and buttyracious skin, and as a proof of her good- 
ness as a milker, the editor would remark, that she gives, 
when fresh with proper treatment, 16 quarts of milk per 


ay. 

Besides these fine animals, he has the following on 
commission for sale, viz. 

That thorough bred improved short-horn Durham ‘bull 
Superior— he is a beautiful roan, was bred by Stephen 
Mig og Esquire, of Massachusetts, and was calved Ju- 
ly, . 

. Superior was got by Frederick, dam Yellow Rosa by 
Young Denton, (963) 

g- d. Arabella (imported) by North Star (460) 

g-g-4 Aurora, by Comet (155) 

g-g- gd. do by Henry 
-g-g- g-d. by Danby, (949) 
rederick was got by Wye Comet 
am Tulip by Young Denton (963) 

d. Tube Rose 2d (imported) 

g-g 4d. Tube Rese 

g-g- g- Tulip Comet (157) 

g-g-g-g-d. Cherry by Ladrone. 

Arabella and Young Denton were sent out by Samuel 
Williams, the American banker in London, to his bro- 
ther in Massachusetts to improve the cattle of this coun- 
try, and, says our informan:, never did a man hit more 
luckily ; for the stock from soung Denton have not only 
proved of fine size and form, but deep milkers. 

Superior has two crosses per Denton, and is a very 
square, compact built animal, straight on the back and 
legs, broad on the Join and hips, chest deep and broad, 
short and small in the leg, rather heavy in the head and 
neck. So far he has proved a sure and good stock getter. 
$50 have been refused for his calves by native cows. His 
price deliveratle in Haltimore is $300 

Also, a Hampshire Down Buck, 
$'00—and 

A South Down Buck, 1 year old this spring—price 


Romy 


7 years old—price 


¢9-All letters upon the subject of the purchase of eith- 
er of these animals, must be post paid. jy 19 














DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE. 


THE Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale, 
Sein pan 2 — from Baltimore, on the Phila- 
elphia turs.pike road, the followin ted i 
ee Durhams. . fal! gansta 

ull Billiant, a large sized animal of th 

Durham short-horn breed. He is white with, sc 
and has a thin and most delicate skin of the colour of 
cream, evidently evincing his superiority for the dairy ; 
he has sired several animals of reputation ; one of his 
talves the last spring weighed 84 1-2 pounds. when tak 
en from its dam. He is perfectly. docile, His price is 
$300. Hoe was got in England, and calved in Frederick 
county, Md. on the 12th May, 1829. His dam was 
iiitien:, got by Favorite, ( purchased at tho sale of the 





DEVON STOCK. 

THE editor of the Farmer and Gardener ean at all times 
supply orders for Devun Cattle. Ti is breed is so distin- 
guished for their easy keep and docility, the richness of 
the milk of the cows, and for theactivity and sprightli- 
ness of the oxen, that they would be admirably suited to 
the purposes of southern agriculturists. 

The happy adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for the 
purposes of the farin, will be understood, when it is stated 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of ground 
in a day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour with an empty wagon. 

Any person wishing to procure them can be supplied 
by addressing a letter, pust paid, to the editor of the Far- 
mer and Gardener. jy 19 


OXEN WANTED.” ~ 








R. Colling, a celebrated breeder) son of Favorite 
dam by H. Allison’s gray bull, sire Orlando, that died on 


THE Editor of the Farmer & Gardener, Baltimore, 
Md. wishes to purchase 4 pair of Eastern Oxzen, Itisne- 


Bp Ciel ont England. 


oninee will please make immediate 
able at Baltimore, and time when’ 


$FEditors to the edstward with whom we 
will confer a favor which will be reciprocated. 


this a few insertions. _ 






character, &c. of their respective oxen, pride deliver- 

can be delivered. 
«xchange 

ar 


BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 
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GF These Prices are carefully correci€a erevu. Noppa¥. 
PER énu°™ 
Beans, white field, eheeceroreseeee bushel. aT %5 a 
Carte, on thé hoof, «++++++++++s+/400tbg.) 7. 50). 8 75 
Cory, giles Peeererererseesere 80 81 
A A a6 ; —— 
Corton, ir inia, eocdcccdoecosess - “ : per ‘ a 
Noth Carolina, .+-++eceee orks Pati Be ry 
Upland, eeeesesesereseeee “ = » 20 
FeaTHERs, See eeerenronreresedere pound. 82 
FLAXSEED, coccccccccceseescssoorslbushel,| ——-} i 60 
FLoun& \izat—Bestwh. wh’t fam | barrel.) 9 00) 950 
Do. . do. baker’seseses)) 6 eae Fy Sd 
Do. do. Superfine,....| © % B 00h ieee 
SuperHow. st. in goodde’d|. _ « 7 75, 8 00 
mm ‘* — wagon price,; «« 7 50) 7 
City Mills, OXtrA,screee eve « Fhe 8 M4 
10. eeareerereeeeeees “ a 8.00 
Susquehanna,....+..-.. “ 7 75) 8 00 
Rye, cerececepececereveees “ec 5 95 —— 
Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds./ phd. | _——] 19 50 
do. in bbls. bbl. pean 437 
Grass Seeps, red Clover, ---+++++|bushel.| 4 50) 8 00 
Timothy(herds of the north)| = «& 2 75| 3 25 
Orchard,.-+++.-sesseccecees “es non 50a3 
Tall neadow Oat,-+-pereee-| & | Q ‘250 . 
Herds, or red top,-cessseses| 6 1 1 25 
Hay, in bulk,.sesseesees secseeseee! ton. | ——} 20 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,-.-+++-/pound,| 6|- 7 
ss water rotted,.++..| «& a) -.8 
Elogs, on the hoof,..+++++seeeeee++/100Ib. | 7 75) 895 
Slaughtered,..++-seerere| mage. 
Hors—first BOT cocccccccesesccese pound. 1 ——s 
BOCONG, coceveresecvevecceces “ 1 — 
refuse, eeeeeereeeeeaeeeeeee ss { —_ 
Lime, cccepecenscoooegsccsecseosos bushel. 3 37 
Musrtarp Seep, Domestic,..++.++-|  ** ee es 
Oats, eeveeseeee eeeeeeeeeeeererees “ . 4 44 
Peas, red e | PCP bushel. _ _ 
Blac CYO,+coresccecvecvegs “ss 1 12) — 
Jrrceerecveescewsesevens ¢ __— —_— 
PrasTeR Panis, in the stone,-..---| ton. | -——| 3 25 
Ground, «+eeseees barrel. 4 50 a 
Parma Crista Bean,....++eeee bushel.| ——| — 
RAGS, cevcccesocccceccvevesesesecs Pp d $ 4 
Rye, eevee COOP Omer eee eeeeeeee bushel.| 100 a 
Susquehannah, rs —_—| 
Tosacco, crop, common,++++++-++4 100 Ibs 4 5 00 
** brown and red,+».-| 5 7 00 
t. « fine red, eeeneseeee * 7 9 00 
wrappery, suitable} ‘ 
p ngmiateypags 66 5 10 00 
«¢ yctlow and red,,--| * 6 6 00 
“9 ‘ood yellow,- sees $ 8 12 90 
ad = yellow, «+rse-+ bi 12 16 00 
Seconds, as in qualit Po > 4 5 00 
‘ground ooo] 5 8 00 
Virginia, --sccesseeceees s¢ 7 14 00 
Rappahannock, +++.++++- sad —_—— -— 
Kentucky, PTTTrr TTT iii a: 1 R } ¥ 4 
Ww AT White, .occcccevccesessese el. —_— 
os . , , eeeeeeweeeeeeeeeee ss 1 0 1 70 
Waiskey, Ist pf. in bbis..+++« lion. 338 39 
4 in hhds...-- 2 = — 
wagon price, —_— 
Wacon Fastonrs, to Patsburgh,. 100 lbs} 1 25) —— 
To Wheeling,-| “ | 1 50) —— 
Saxon Fleeces, 55106830 32 
Woot, Prime & Saxon «ve f 
"Full M NO;ererersessos oe us 418 : 55 28 30 
Three fourths Mérino,......) “ |45 4826 28 
One half. op eeretoes se 0 45 26 
Common & one Baris me “186 2 
Pulled,.speccessceccescccess “ Ly 





"PROVISION 


MARKET ° 
” i - 
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seeececarerateoecerererers barrel. 


Arrizs 
oured-+-- 16 
Bacon, hamenew, Balt. ured “ i | 


boveeslOcoeesse* “sé 1 


, coun 
Borres, in Ibs. 


Peeesereceranererereeerre 


three to six weeks old... 
ss aw soltebs, ereereret teeeene 
Coam Bins tertasnily USO, seceees 


Pee ROE CeO EO Hees 


Cuor Rrz, 


Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, 
No. 


; salted 
Mackerel, No. 1, $8. 
‘ Cod, sal 


peoeseces 66 
halfibs.| « 


| AP “ 


oo—-No. 3 nod 


LARD, rr vccdscecccssvcccessscveess 


| Pea. | PROM. 





10 
25 


lesel | sl? 


le 


barrel. 


each. 
“ 


100Ibs. 


“ee 
dozen. 
barrel. 

[a3 


“ 


—_ — 

=se| ee Oo 

i SSsizszesss 
—O 

“et OG 

S=ZzSsss 


it | 


wo} 


cwt. 
pound. 


ce 
-S 
as 
~~wa- 
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; BANK NOTE TABLE. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, 


Lottery & Exchange Broker, N 
Snowe and N 


Samuel Win- 
. 94, corner of 


orth streets. 





: Vy. &. Bank, ....-.-.--+par 


VIRGINIA. 


Branch at Baltimore,..--do BA Bank of Virginia ta} 
Te veces oclld ae of rial rcosccte 


MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore,. eee +par 


pecccecccevesesGOl 
ptereeeceeer dO 

» Bank of Mary’d, do|/D 
yable at Easton,...do 


poem 5 per ct. dis. 
geeceerececeee de 


setsevcceseocesedO) 


DISTRICT. 
Washington, 
Georgetown, > Banks, }. 

a, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
oe 2 ERE 
Chambersbu 


i) (OP a 








Gett cocccccccecee sO) 
+s: a RR M 


Vork,....++. Oovevesereesdf 
QtherPennsylvaniaBks. 1402 
Delaware [under $5}....3a4 
Do. [over 5] 4a? 
Banks,...+-++++5a 

Od. cons ccsccee 


bah 


Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Petorsburg,...... d 


$a}\Norfolk,.+.....0.++ 


|Winchester,.. eters 
Lynchburg, 
anville, do 
Bank of the Valley,....do 
Branch at Romney,..... 1 
Do. Charlestown, 
Do. Leesburg, 
Wheeling Bauks, .... 
Ohio Banks, generally 324 
|New Jersey Banks gen. 142 
|New York City, 

New York State,.... 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 

ew Hampshire, .... 
\Maine, 

\Rhode Island, 

North Carolina, ..... 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 

iNew Orleans 
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DALE'S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 
rae subscriber now offers to the agriculturists a new 
and decidedly super'or variety of Turnip, originat- 


ed by R. Dale, 


» an intelligent farmer, near Edin- 


Scotland, who thus speaks of its superior quality. 
“it was obtained by unwearicd attention in crossing the 


Swedish or Ruta 


it is as rapid in;it 
it jacludeat the > 


owth as 


Turnip; it is superior in si d 
flavor to the Ruta Baga ; is ele hast in tentere 


joser and finer in texture ; 
the white flat turnip. In fact 


at desideratum in the selection ofa pro- 


variety of the turnip, which is to obtain the greatest 
ble weight at a given expense of manure. This va- 
riety seems to be more adapted to this end than any other 


sort introduced. 
any of the white field Turni 
ny of them 


, and very near as longas the Ruta B 


It will be found superior in quality to 


ps,and keeps:longer than a- 


the-color is yellow—the shape oblong.” Price 25 cents 


perounce. The season for omiege 


jaly 5 2 


at hand. 
SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Light near Pratt st. wharf. 
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UST published and for sale. by Sinclair & Moore and 
Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the M Agricultural Re- 
pository, Light near Pratt sirect, , & complete 
Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain instructions 
are laid down forthe cultue of the Mulberry, the feeding 
the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling, 
inning and dying of the Silt. In fine, it is @ perfect 
some and comprises every department of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It is clearly 
demonstrated in this Manual, that ry upwards of 
$500 may be netted from an acre in the Culture; and it is 
a singular fact connected with the Molberry as adapted 
to the making of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
land suits it best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
raised on such soil, being greatly superior in elasticity and 
richness of gloss to those grown on rich grounds. 
‘Price—per copy, 50 cents. 
Liberal discounts made to the trade. 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCY in Philadelphia 
(No. 5, Sourn Firru-street.) 
HE Subscriber continues to purchase and sell on 
commission, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Asses, and other 
domestic animals of choice breeds or qualities, suitable 
for breeders. 
He has now on register for sale, the following animals, 


viz: 
VERY VALUABLE SWINE. 

Ore boar and three sows, of the genuine Norfolk thin 
rined breed, one year old and upwards. 

Also, five sows and four boars of the Philadelphia white 
breed—some nine and the rest twelve months old. Most 
of the sows of both kinks are supposed to be in pig. 

Price twelve and a half cents per pound. 

FIRST RATE JACKS AND JENNETS. 

Two Jacks and three Jennets, of the largest size and 
best blood, of geod ages, and remarkable fine breeders.—, 
The Jacks are near 14 hands high, and the Jennets 13 
Two of the Jennets are in foal by 
an imported Maltese Jack, full 14 hands high. Besides 
these, which are such animals as can seldom be obtained, 
the subscriber can at all times procure to order good Jacks 
and Jennets at fair prices. 

CHOICE CATTLE. 

Several bulls, cows and heifers, of the Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horn breed, with indisputable and excellent 
potignees, are for sale at prices much below those recent- 

y obtained in this vicinity for animals in no respect bet- 


MERINO AND BAKEWELL SHEEP. 
The subscriber has made ample arrangements to meet 
this summer the numerous demands upon him for choice 





6 breeders of the above kinds. 


All orders sent him early, say previous to the first of 
August next, will be filled promptly from the best flocks 
in this region, which are believed to be equal to any in 


the Union. 
SHORT WHEAT. 

The subscriber is sole agent for the sale of this year’s 
crop of this most extraordinary variety of Polish wheat, 
for a description of which see mae & Gardener, vol. 2, 
page 164. Price $5 a bushel. Orders must be forward- 
ed before the end of July, and the wheat must be paid 
for on delivery. 

All letters not containing orders ought to be post paid 
and directed to J. IRIVIN HITCHCOCK, 

june | Philadelphia. 


LARGE WHITE FLAT TURNIP SEED, &c. 
Growrta 1836. 

si subscriber has now the pleasure to offer for sale a 

superior lotof WHITE FLAT TURNIP seed, raised 

the present season by Robert Sinclair, Senr. from’ selected 

roots of the finest quality; the continued care for the last 

ten years, to preserve this article genuine, causes it to 
continue unrivalled. 

It is recommended “‘to sow the seed about the 25th Au- 

oe eee land, or well tilled clay or loam. 

ity o tequired to crop one acre of ground, 4 

to 14 Ib. ; if the latter quantity issown it will be necessa- 


eow3t 





[July 19, 1836 


; : rs 
crops in the “Farmer and Gardener,” issued on the 124 
inst. Price $1 perlb. and @ liberal discount to 
who purchase tosell again. ’ 
Also, early round Dutch Turnip Seed, Norfolk or 
white, white Tankard, yellow Bullock, Rita Bags, 
Dale's new ip Seeds, at 75 cents a $2 per 
Picxiine Cuccumser Seep of the best sorts, 
Brussels’ Sprouts ; Lettuce of various sorts, among 
are brown Dutch; large white Cabbage and Cili the 
three most esteemed sorts, YELLOW TURNIP, RAD 
ISH. and BLUE CURLED GREENS, or DELAW 
KALF, a superior.sort, of fall sowing—both of the 
articles were raised by.Robert Sinclair, Senr., with 
usual care, from plants selected expressly for the pup 
pose. _ R. SINCLAIR, Je, . 
Jaly 5. * Light near Pratt street whark 


FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS, &c.. ~ 
WARRANTED GROWTH, 1835. as 
¢ a subscriber has just received and is now o 
large and superior assortment of GanpEen and mags 
FieLpseeds, growth 1835. 

All those seeds which can be raised to advantage in thy 
country, are saved by careful seed raisers at the C 
Seed Gardens, near this city. Seeds which are found np 
cessary to import are principally from the south of Euro 
where they become so well matured, that their vitalit 
preserved much longer than those obtained from the 
mid climate of England. 

Of the endless variety of Cabbages, Lettuce, Peas, Beans, 
Cucumbers, &e., none are retained but such as are knows 
to be truly excellent. 

The most prominent seeds received, and in store, are’ 

250 bushels Garden Peas of various sorts. ; 

95 bushels Dwarf and Pole Beans. ‘ 

2000 lbs. Cabbage Seeds. About 35 fine sorts, 
which are the Scotch Early York, London Battersea, Flat 
Dutch, Globe Savoy, Early Harvest, &c. 

150 lbs. Cucumber seed, about 12 sorts, among which 
are Keene's Long Green, Long Green Turkey, &c. 

1800 Ibs. Radish seeds—principally of Short top Scarlet, 
Yellow and Red Turnip. 

300 Ibs. Beet and Mangel wurzel seed. 

50 lbs. Green Ourled Borecole, or Scotch Kale, purph 
curled—blue curled, &c. —' 

35 Ibs. Cauliflower and Brocoli—best European sorts. 

200 Ibs. Carrot seed—for garden and field. 

75 Ibs. Lettuee seed—the curled Silecia, large white or 
Lazy, brown Dutch and Malta, are best sorts, thelatte 
particularly fine for forcing. 

270\bs. Onion seed—several French and American sorts 

Also—Tart Rhubart seed, Tomato, Egg plant, Squéth, 
Black and Orange Salsafy, Spinach, Peppers, Ockra, 
Leek, Cress, Celery, Endive. &c. 

FIELD SEED. 

60 bush. English and Ialian Rye grass seed. 

50 do Green Sward grass, for yards, &c. 

1,200lbs. Scarlet Trefoil or clover, Trifolium Incarnatm 

800 lbs. Lucerne or French clover. 

50 bush. English and Poland oats. 

250 lbs. Skinless or Huskless oats—new —great product 

150 bush. best English and American Early Potatoes. 

100 lbs. Gama Grass seed—this grass bears cutting eve 
ry 15 days, and of course the product is immense. 

50 bush. White and Yellow Field corn. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. Seedsman, 
Light st. near Pratt. 











A DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 


HE Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sslé 
at his residence about two miles from Baltimoreom 
the Philadelphia Turnpike road, a white bull with red 
spots about the head and neck. He is full blooded and 


evidences of his capacity for service, his calves being large 
and of the most superior in points. His price is . 
jy “a 
DURHAM & DEVON CATTLE. ; 
Pi animals of the above breeds always for sale by 
the editor of this paper. june 2 





—_— 





ry - cross the plants with a harrow, after which follow 
v 


‘hoes, leaving the plants about 12 inches apart.” | 





For further i lative to seed, 
cultivation, &e., see R. Sinclair’ re athe on Turnip 





of the improved short horn breed; has given many living . 
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